


East Coast, that was also the case on the 
West Coast. 

The taping hierarchy, who got sound- 
boards, who got all the good quality tapes, 
basically was centered around California 
and New York. Oftentimes, there’d be times 
when soundboards would appear in New 
York before they appeared in San Francisco, 
but most of the time, now as it was then, San 
Francisco was where tapes first appeared, at 
the top of the hierarchy. And there was a 
neat little scene going on there, and if you 
could get into it, it was very cozy. It was very 
competitive, too. You’d have to keep up with 
it, and if you didn’t, then you’d drop out of 
it. And once you started falling by the way- 
side, it was a steep downhill slide from there. 
It’s always been hard to get back up. 


However, while this hierarchical lineage was very strong 
in numerous circles, there was a growing number of 
traders who made sure that “newbies” were given a 
good head start. 


Dougal Donaldson: Barry Glassberg and Les 
Kippel put their own ads in there saying, 
“We have tapes, if you need tapes, write to 
us, send us some blanks, and we’ll send you 
tapes.” 


Barry Glassberg: In those days I ran ads to 
find traders who were taping FM broadcasts 
and had access to soundboards, and used 
open reel equipment at home. I made numer- 
ous trips to Les’ apartment and Jerry 
Moore’s apartment (when he lived in Brook- 
lyn) and walked out with boxes of reels to 
copy. Once that was done, the effort then 
went to making West Coast connections. 
First Mike Mayer, which eventually led to 
Bob Menke. In 1975-1976 the audio quality 
of audience taping was becoming respect- 
able. The Dead returned from “retirement” 
in June 1976 and the word was “time to pick 
up where we left off!” 
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from 1975. There were also classic bootleg discs of the 
closing shows from the Fillmore East and West as well 
as a Hollywood Palladium show in August of 1971. 

James Olness, a Bay Area audiophile known world- 
wide as a Grateful Dead recordist, archivist, trader, and 
light show artist, recalls: “I got into it by going through 
my brother’s collection, and then going with him to the 
record store and buying them. Captain Trips Etcetera, 
Live at the Felt Forum, Make-Believe Ballroom. And that 
was back in ’77, ’78. So, I was buying albums before I 
went to my first show.” 


Higher Education 


As has always been the case, many young tapers and 
traders in this era got their start in college. It was in this 
setting that trading really began to grow. 

Mark Mattson, a veteran taper from Long Island, 
recalls the taping scene at SUNY at Stony Brook, one of 
the four main campuses of the State University of New 
York. Located on the north shore of Long Island, this 
campus was a hotbed of tapers. 


Mark Mattson: When I started at Stony 
Brook in 1975 during the Dead’s hiatus, I 
probably had about five Dead tapes, all from 
the radio: Great American Music Hall, some 
stuff from Les Kippel that was broadcast on 
WLIR, etc. By the time I got my B.A., I had 
to move almost a thousand tapes. The cam- 
pus environment allowed the taping scene to 
flourish. Stony Brook had a history with the 
Dead: two classic Halloween shows in 1970, 
then most every incarnation of the solo 
bands came through. That first semester we 
had the double bill of the Keith and Donna 
Band, with Kreutzmann on drums, and 
Kingfish with Weir—not to mention a four- 
hour Hot Tuna show the month before. The 
tapers were there: stealth-taping in the audi- 
ence, and also scoring board tapes, mostly 
under the aegis of the campus radio station. 
The Garcia Band played at Stony Brook a 
number of times. We used to camp out at the 
ticket office; not too much of a hardship, 
since our room was a hundred feet away in 


In the mid to late 1970s, bootleg vinyl albums were also 
a key music source for neophytes. Perhaps the most 
famous was the Make-Believe Ballroom record, an ille- 
gal-pressing of the Great American Music Hall show 


what the administration continued to call 
Gray College, despite the residents’ over- 
whelming vote to change the name to Jerry 
Garcia College. 
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We also arranged a charter bus to 
Rochester for November 5, 1977—one of 
the best shows I ever saw. The bus was filled 
by people responding to ads in the campus 
paper: “Come hear Uncle John’s Band” and 
“The Bus to Never-Never Land.” The bus 
was one way we met similar-minded individ- 
uals. Another way was on line, waiting for 
tickets. Another way was wandering through 
the halls and hearing tapes blasting from a 
room or suite. One night I was working in 
our basement bagel place, the Midnight 
Munchies. I was playing a Dead tape on the 
stereo, and a guy named Andy walked in and 
immediately identified what show it was. 
That was amazing to me at the time, and he 
and I have been friends ever since, trading 
tapes, going to shows, and now arranging 
playdates for the kids. 

That first year tapes were hard to come 
by, in part because a lot of the people who 
had tapes would only trade if you had some- 
thing they didn’t have. With five very com- 
mon tapes to start with, it took a while to get 
off the ground. My negative experience with 
this led me to let anyone tape anything I had, 
as long as they reciprocated. My taping part- 
ner, Scott, showed up one day my sopho- 
more year with almost no tapes, saying he 
had heard about my tapes and he wanted to 
copy everything I had—at that time, proba- 
bly a hundred tapes. I said sure, as long as I 
could always tape anything he eventually 
got, and it has worked out great for both of 
us. Since everybody was basically local—a 
short walk away—we would loan out the 
tapes, or borrow decks and run off several 
copies at once. My roommate and I each had 
a deck, and there were always others to be 
had on the hall—another way that the cam- 
pus environment supported taping. 

Between taping, playing in the band, 
waiting on line for tickets, and road tripping 
to the shows (why did they schedule finals 
during the spring tour?), we managed to fit 
in some time for classes. But we made sure 
we had our priorities straight! 


In 1979 the Hampshire College Grateful Dead Historical 
Society was formed at Hampshire College in Amherst, 


Massachusetts. This well-funded student organization 
produced DeadBeat, an early Deadhead fanzine (prede- 
cessor to Dupree’s Diamond News) that reviewed shows, 
tapes, and taping techniques; researched the genealogies 
of audience and soundboard Grateful Dead tapes; 
acquired and disseminated tapes and memorabilia 
among its members; sponsored college trips to Grateful 
Dead concerts; hosted marathon dances and contempla- 
tive listening sessions—complete with complex, vision- 
ary light shows choreographed in great detail to tapes of 
the Dead’s music; and sponsored lectures by GD sound- 
men Dan Healy and Bob Bralove, as well as Merry 
Prankster Wavy Gravy. The society flourished for more 
than a decade and produced more than fifty major Dead- 
related events on campus. 

Alexis Muellner, a Hampshire College graduate and 
now a Miami-based journalist, recalls the scene. 


Alexis Muellner: The beauty of it was that 
we were doing our part to expand the taping 
phenomenon by educating more and more 
people, and helping to unlock mysteries sur- 
rounding the tapes. Keep in mind, back then 
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